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now dependent for support. The Act of 1571 was in form a
compromise, but in practice it had the effect of definitely
legalizing all interest which did not exceed 10 per cent., and of
leading to the adoption of a lenient attitude towards interest
which rose above this rate.

By the opening years of the seventeenth century, it is possible
to trace a significant and growing school of thought which was
seeking to analyse economic problems and discuss economic
actions on a purely naturalistic and amoral basis. Sometimes
there was direct opposition to the interference of the Church,
as when the Man of Business in Wilson's Discourse declared that:
'merchants doings must not be overthrown by preachers and
others that cannot skill of them.' More often a flank attack was
delivered by completely ignoring the old religious and teleo-
logical foundations, and concentrating on a discussion of things
as they were or would be if artificial hindrances to economic
action were removed. Gerard Malynes, in his Lex Mercatoria,
expresses most clearly this new point of view, detached, would-be
scientific, entirely secular.

We see [he writes] how one thing driveth or enforceth another, like
as in a clock where there are many wheels, the first wheel being
stirred driveth the next and that the third and so forth, till the last
that moveth the instrument that striketh the clock; or like as in a
press going in a strait, where the foremost is driven by him that is
next to him, and the next by him that foil owe th him.

The right to conduct trading and financial operations without
let or hindrance came to be regarded as beneficial and 'natural'.
A House of Commons' Committee in 1604 declared that all
subjects were born with the right to exercise freely any industry
or trade which they chose. 'Merchandise being the chief and
richest of all other, and of greater extent and importance than
all the rest, it is against the natural right and liberty of the
subjects of England to restrain it into the hands of some few/
It was significant that the meaning of Nature and Natural Law
had undergone a considerable change since the dawn of the
modern world. In the Middle Ages, to appeal to Natural Law
had been, generally speaking, to appeal to things as they ought